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vision of the historian and to warp his judgment. 
Boissier (Tacitus, 145) seems to incline to the same 
view. This may be in a measure true. Certainly 
this theory would explain why Tacitus sometimes, 
perhaps unconsciously, seems to put a sinister inter- 
pretation upon Tiberius's acts while correctly report- 
ing the facts. In his account of the relations of 
Tiberius and Germanicus Tacitus's sympathies are 
obviously with Germanicus, as were the sympathies 
of the Roman people. 

Tacitus seems to have recorded the facts of Tibe- 
rius's life correctly. But he probably was in error in 
his interpretation of Tiberius's conduct in order to 
reconcile his early mild government with his later 
tyranny. Tacitus's interpretation assumes that Tibe- 
rius's real character was revealed in his later life. 
This implies that the Emperor was a hypocrite in the 
early part of his reign, disguising his real self till 
about the time of his retirement from Rome, when 
he threw off his cloak of hypocrisy and revealed his 
true tyrannical nature. This seems to be the theory 
Tacitus adopted to reconcile the striking discrepancy 
between the early and latter parts of Tiberius's reign. 
But this theory does not commend itself to favor ; it 
is not plausible. It is more reasonable to assume that 
Tiberius endeavored earnestly to be a good ruler ; but, 
when the crisis came upon the death of his mother 
about the year 29 A.D. and he experienced a rapid 
succession of rude shocks, such as his discovery of 
the villainy of his trusted minister, Tiberius lost con- 
fidence in mankind and then a radical change for the 
worse took place in his disposition. Other shocking 
circumstances to unnerve him were the alleged con- 
spiracy of Agrippina and her sons and the startling 
revelation of the murder of his own son Drusus by 
his long-trusted Sejanus in complicity with Livia. It 
is quite conceivable that an old man of seventy, in the 
circumstances — his health shattered, his confidence 
ruthlessly betrayed, feeling that there was no one he 
could rely upon and brooding over his train of mis- 
fortunes — might very readily become altogether sus- 
picious and distrustful and give free rein to the evil 
tendencies of our weak human nature. To a Caesar 
with supreme power, by nature stern and reserved, 
it is not a long step from this condition to a gloomy 
and suspicious tyrant, such as established tradition 
represents Tiberius. Such was probably the fate of 
this ill-starred ruler. 

Now this view, which is similar to that previously 
advanced by Allen and other defenders of Tacitus, 
seems more plausible and consistent with the estab- 
lished facts than the theory of hypocrisy,, adopted by 
Tacitus probably to reconcile and explain the gross 
inconsistencies of Tiberius's reign. This interpreta- 
tion, it is to be observed, does not impair the credi- 
bility of Tacitus's record of the facts of Tiberius's 
career, but only militates against the historian's 
interpretation of Tiberius's conduct. The evidence of 
history as confirmed by other writers of antiquity 



against Tiberius is too strong for Tacitus's account 
to be set aside by the mere sweeping denials of those 
modern champions of Tiberius who by their marvel- 
ous disinfectants would render his unsavory reputa- 
tion perfectly agreeable. Tacitus must therefore be 
acquitted of the charge of gross perversion of the 
facts and of wilfully maligning and vilifying Tiberius. 

However, such a character as Tiberius must have 
made a rather feeble appeal to the sympathies of 
Tacitus the moralist. No doubt, here was a tempta- 
tion occasionally to warp the judgment of the his- 
torian. But the chief evidence of this, as has been 
pointed out, is in the interpretation of the facts, not 
in the record of the facts. How much of this mis- 
interpretation was due to rhetorical exaggeration it 
is impossible to determine. That Tacitus shared in 
the tendency to rhetorical exaggeration so character- 
istic of writers of the Silver Age is well known. But 
it is unreasonable to think that he would have 
allowed himself to become a victim of this rhetorical 
tendency. Certainly there is little ground to warrant 
Jerome's extreme view that Tacitus was above all 
things a rhetorician and that he did not hesitate to 
falsify history purposely to write brilliant rhetoric. 
It is impossible to reconcile this view with the ac- 
cepted belief in Tacitus as a writer of high moral 
character. Nor does Tacitus's misinterpretation offer 
any sufficient reason for the conclusion that his 
testimony should be impeached and his record utterly 
discredited. 

The conclusion reached in this study is that, while 
Tacitus may have lapsed occasionally from his high 
moral aim of writing history in a fair and impartial 
manner, chiefly through his rhetorical training and 
his interpretation of the facts as a moralist, he did 
not traduce the character of Tiberius, but portrayed 
it essentially as it was known to the Roman world 
at the time of the writing of the Annals. Unfor- 
tunately for Tiberius this estimate was based largely 
on his conduct during the latter and unhappy part of 
his reign and did not, apparently, give due considera- 
tion to the early and successful part of his reign. 

Edwin P. Bowen. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. 



REVIEW 

The Essentials of Greek Syntax. By Charles Chris- 
topher Mierow. Boston : Ginn and Company 
(191 1). Pp. vii + 165. $1.25. 
The Essentials of Greek Syntax, by Charles Chris- 
topher Mierow, Instructor in Classics in Princeton 
University, "seeks to present in a very clear and con- 
cise way the fundamental principles of grammar, 
and to show their relation to each other". The book 
is divided into two parts. The first part consists of 
a table, with examples accompanying, of the uses of 
nouns, pronouns, prepositions, moods, noun and ad- 
jective forms of the verb, the particle &<■, and nega- 
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tives. The second part consists of exercises for 
composition based on Xenophon's Anabasis, Books 
I-IV, Lysias (Against the Grain Dealers, For Man- 
fcitheus, For the Cripple, and Against Eratosthenes), 
and Plato's Apology. References are made in the 
table of constructions to Goodwin's, Hadley and 
Allen's, Babbitt's, and Goodell's Greek Grammars, 
and in the exercises to the sections of the table. 
There are sufficient indexes, Greek and English, con- 
taining references to sections of the table. An 
apparatus is thus provided for the orderly practice 
of composition from the beginning of Xenophon's 
Anabasis in the High School to the end of the 
Freshman year in College. 

The terminology followed in the first part is gen- 
erally that of Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Examples 
are brief and clear, and, if committed to memory 
after the excellent German manner along with rules 
illustrated, would greatly facilitate a student's further 
progress not only in Greek composition but in read- 
ing as well. Further examples are desirable under 
groups of verbs governing the genitive and of those 
governing the dative; the English names of these 
verbs help but little. Some explanations and terms 
in the table of syntax might be improved : Sxrre with 
the infinitive (§ 123) is explained, after Goodwin, as 
expressing "the result which the main verb tends 
to produce", but the example given, oStw Siarifcis 
iireriiareTO Siare oirri? /tfiMo" (plXovs ehai, is translated as 
expressing the result which the agent intends 
to produce, thus "He dismissed them, treating 
them so that they should be more friendly to him"; 
however, dogmatism and brevity are not easy to 
attain in treating of this construction. Questions 
introduced by wdrepoy . . . ij, and so forth, are alter- 
native, not double. Rhetorical questions,, so called 
(§ 169), are not necessarily rhetorical in every in- 
stance, while on the other hand any question may be 
rhetorical.; this is a matter of rhetoric, not of gram- 
mar. A better general title for the questions illus- 
trated is 'Questions of Appeal', and 'Deliberation' 
should be added to the subdivisions. A conventional 
definition, not very accurate, is given for the poten- 
tial optative; light on this construction, as on some 
others concerning Greek moods, would be shed from 
the treatment of the Latin subjunctive in Hale and 
Buck's Latin Grammar. There is no real difference 
between the infinitives in §§ 206 and 207, nor between 
those in §§ 208 and 209, and to /»j> icaUiv in the sen- 
tence avroiis liaiXwt to /lij KaLeiv (page SO, footnote) 
is not an accusative of specification ; it is an accusative 
of effect; hence the negative. The usual explanation 
of the participle as supplementary in such sentences 
as M TepUdaitev rijv yifv Tpr)8ei<raii (§ 219) and to 
<rrpi.T(vfui Tpeipiiievov Ik&vBave (§220) is convenient ; 
it is, however, a construing of the English translation 
rather than of the Greek. 

The exercises for composition in the second part 
of the book consist of separate sentences based upon 



a Greek text and intended to impress points of gram- 
mar. These exercises, though perhaps rather easily 
deducible from the text, will be acceptable to teach- 
ers who prefer this kind of composition. Others will 
own a predilection for an older kind of first compo- 
sition book, now fast disappearing, consisting of 
separate lessons made up each of grammar refer- 
ences, examples, a vocabulary to be committed to 
memory, Greek sentences to be construed, translated 
and explained, and English sentences of an indepen- 
dent sort to be translated into Greek. In such books 
there is a kind of orderliness and inclusiveness not 
found in others. Especially they cultivate the habit 
of turning often to the grammar. This is needful; 
in the High School the grammar seems to be follow- 
ing the dictionary and the classical dictionary into 
oblivion. A student in going through the second part 
of Dr. Mierow's book will be invited to refer to his 
grammar; he will hardly be compelled to do so. 

Finally, any first Greek composition book, even 
one avowedly on syntax, might well be stretched to 
include exercises in the formation of words and 
word groups, in compounding words, in the classifi- 
cation of verbs, and in the formation of tense stems 
from verb stems. Students face their Greek with 
more confidence after exercises of this kind. 
Union College. John Ira BENNETT. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTS- 
BURGH AND VICINITY 

In its meetings this year The Classical Association 
of Pittsburgh and Vicinity has been placing more 
emphasis than previously on the use and the reading 
of Latin and Greek. The President has opened the 
meetings with short addresses in Latin and the 
programmes have contained readings from Latin 
and Greek authors. 

At the meeting held on February 15, Professor R. 
B. English, of Washington and Jefferson College, 
read and commented on the Pervigilium Veneris, 
Professor T. C. Whitmer, of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, read a paper on Greek and Roman 
Music, and Professor N. E. Henry, of the Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, gave an illustrated talk on 
Pompeii. 

At the fifth meeting of the year, held at Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, on March 15, Professor W. H. 
Martin, of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
spoke on Greek and Roman Methods of Mathemati- 
cal Computation, Mr. Naum Perikleos read selec- 
tions from the Antigone of Sophocles, with Modern 
Greek pronunciation, and Professor H. S. Scribner, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, read a paper on The 
Influence of Homer on Education. 

At the sixth and last meeting, on April 26, Princi- 
pal Maurice Hutton, of the University College, Tor- 
onto, will address the Association and invited guests. 
H. F. Allen, President. 



